tians in the curia. Bishop Uamasus, a clever and ambitious prelate, suggested to Ambrose that the altar weighed on the consciences of the Christian senators, and Gratian ordered its removal. It was in vain that the pagans sent their great orator Symmachus to Milan to plead their cause; Symmachus was ordered back to Rome without being admitted to the palace. In the following year, 383, Gratian was foully murdered—clearly the hand of Jupiter—and the young Valentinian ruled the western empire.
In 384, the year of Augustine's residence at Rome, a second attempt was made to obtain the restoration of the statue. The political situation seemed to favour the pagan cause, as the usurper Maximus held an uncertain sword over the head of the young Valentinian. However, the senate dare not risk a second humiliation. Symmachus wrote an eloquent oration, and forwarded it to Milan. According to Ambrose's version of the
1 I will only point out an apparently unnoticed passage in the Confessions (via. 2), where Augustine says that 'nearly the whole nobility of Rome ' was pagan in the time of Valentinian II.
